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AGRICULTURAL. 


From ‘ Transactions of the Essex Agricultural Society, 1833. 


ESSEX AGRICULTURE. 
Addressed to the Farmers of Essex County, Mass. 
BY HENKY COLMAN. 

The agriculture of Essex county is in a compar- 
atively improved condition; yet in productiveness 
and extent of cultivation, itis far from being what 
it should be. Cominerce is a great interest in Es- 
sex. Manufactures area great interest. 


eries are spiritedly and extensively pursued. ‘The 


_ - 
Ihe fish- 


exportation of granite is a very large business. But 
the agriculture of Essex receives little of that en- 
thusiastic and energetic devotion and pursuit, with 
which these other pursuits are regarded and con- 
ducted. 


scale. 


The improvements made are on a_ small 
Little capital is risked in agricultural en- 
terprises and experiments. ‘The agricultural pro- 
ductions of the county are perhaps scarcely a tenth 
of what they Were 
now a hundred bushels of corn are raised, five hun- 
Where two hundred bush- 
els of potatoes are grown, two thousand should be ; 


might be profitably made. 
dred might be raised. 
The agriculture 


of Essex is capable of being made a great interest, 
and when we take into view the fluctuations and 


and other products in proportion. 


to which manufacturing and 
commercial pursuits are subject, and some of which 


capricious changes 


changes have been exverienced in great severity 
within even a short time past, there are certainly 
strong reasons why it should receive much more 
attention than is now giventoit. ‘There is indeed 
every reason why it should be placed at least upon 
a level withthe other great interests to which we 
have referred. We believe, likewise, in respect to 
pecuniary profit, when all the risks are considered, 
capital judiciously used and invested in agriculture, 
will be found as profitable an investment in the 
long run, in the course, for example, of twenty 
years, as, with the exception of some extraordinary 
and accidental instances of success, in any 
business whatever. 


other 


The profits from commerce and manufactures are 
more immediate ; and coming directly in a pecuni- 
ary form, seem to be more positive and substantial. 
But the advantages are only in appearance, The 
risks are great. Shipwrecks, bankruptcies, disap- 
pointments and insolvencies are innumerable. We 
shall not speak of the moral dangers of trade, which, 
in what are called periods of success and extraor- 
dinary prosperity, are always multiplied to a vast 
extent. We shall say nothing of the risk of life in 
maritime pursuits, though the number of wiaows 
and fatherless children in Marblehead, Salem, Glou- 
cester, and Newburyport, on this subject, suggest 
instructive lessons. We shall say nothing of the 
evils to health which arise out of many manufactur- 
ing pursuits, especially those of a sedentary na- 
ture, and necessarily carried on in confined rooms 
and under a high artificial temperature. Without 
any invidious, or what might be deemed question- 


able comparisons, with any other branches of busi- 
Essex 
There 


is certainly much excellent soil in the county al- 


ness, it is enough tosay that agriculture in 
county may be pursued to great advantage. 


ready in the condition to be cultivated; in Lynn, 


in Marblehead, in Beverly, in Danvers, in Ipswich, 


in Andover, Bradford, Haverhill, West Newbury, | 


sewbury, and other towns. There are very exten- 
sive tracts of peat meadow and land capable of be 
ing reclaimed and rendered highly productive.— 
There are extensive tracts of salt marsh, which re- 
quire only to be drained and dyked to be placed in 


No coun- 


ty in the commonwealth is more favorably situated 


a course of most profitable improvement. 


in regard to quick and certain markets. In most 


cases too, manures or the materials for manere, are 


in great profusion. The large towns in the coun- 


ty furnish vast quantities of the most valiable ima- 
| nures in their stables, streets, slaughter houses, and 


the various collections of filth and refuse inevitable 
wherever a numerous population is congregated. 
From its extent of sea-coast likewise, and exten- 
sive fisheries, a vast amount of sea-wreck and fish 
offal, among the most efficacious and valuable of all 
Muscle-bed 


“oo 
1-nsnh and 


manures, are constantly furnished. 

likewise, dock mud, the remains of sh 
the fish themselves, the Munhaden, which are found 
in vast schools upon our shores in the spring, tur- 
nish abundant means of fertility to large portions of 
the county on the sea-board, and are capable of be 
ing transported some distance into the interior with 


advantage and profit 


These circumstances, added 
and the 


universal prevalence of good morals, are strong rea- 


to the general intelligence of the county 
sons why the agriculture of the county should b 
encouraged, and may with advantage be ren lered 
a great and commanding interest. 

Experience however, gives us little reason to 
expect that these general considerations will have 
All we 


that we mav drew a 


the influence to which they are entitled. 





can hope for in the case i 
l tention more strongly to the agricultural resources 
| and improvements of the county; and ascertain, if 
| any, what alterations can be advantageously made 

| in its present management. 

I have heretofore urged repeatedly and strongly 

| the cultivation of esculent vegetables, with a view 

'to their consumption on the farm, and I feel daily 
stronger and stronger convictions of the propriety 
of such advice. The carrot crop, of which more 
than seven hundred bushels have been repeatedly 
raised in the county to an acre, nay be deemed a 

profitable crop at four hundred bushels; and for 
the feed of any stock, horses, milch cows, sheep or 
swine, in the opinion of many experienced farmers, 
may be regarded as equivalent to at least half that | 
amount in hay or grain. But let us suppose that even 

this is an overestimate, and that four pounds of car- 

rots are equivalent to one of hay, or corn, or oats. 

Four hundred bushels of carrots are certainly not 

an extravagant crop—at fifty pounds to a bushel 
they would give twerity thousand pounds to anacre ; 

that, allowing four for one, would be equal toa} 
yield of two and a half tons of hay, of one hundred! 


bushels of corn, at fifty pounds to the bushel ; and 
of one hundred and fiftyone bushels of oats at thirty- 
three pounds to the bushel. Now under proper 
| management, the expense and labor in the cultiva- 
tion of carrots are not very much more than in the 


cultivation of an acre of corn. We have certainly 


much underrated its value in comparison with 
hay, and so far from reckoning it as four to one, it 
| might be fully estimated as fourto two of hay. 
Four hundred bushels of carrots might then be es- 
timated as equal to five tons of hay. Under any 
aspect it is obvious how much would be 


W hat 


proportional force to ruta 


gained by 
extending the root cultivation. is said of 
carrots will apply with 
baga, to the sugar beet, the blood beet, the parsnip 
and the potato. Now a farmer in Essex who raises 
yearly a thousand bushels of carrots or almost any 
other vegetable esculent to be given out to his 
stock, or indeed anything like this, it would be dif- 


ficult to find. 


In this respect then, one of the most 


‘ t . 1 +] ‘ - . ] 
important steps in the improvement of the agricul- 


The effect 
which such cultivation would at once have upon the 


ture of Essex remains to be taken. 
yutter dairy, the s 


t e, and the stall, would be high- 
ly thvorable: 


and not less favorable would be its 





~¢ | 


e ; upon the manure heap as the great means 
of keeping up end increasing the fertility of the 
farm The Y culture, requiring as it does, deep, 
rich and clean e:ltivation, is among the ve ry best 
preparations for wheat and other grains. rem this 


} , . 
remark we except potatoes, the cultivation of which 


is more slovenly than that ofany crop raised among 
us. Why do not farmers see this? It is matter 
of experiment and of di monstration, We do not 
spair of conviction ultimate ly, thoagh we have 
If indiv.dual far- 
mers are not willing to undertake it, 


e hope of living to witness it. 
the experi- 
ment could at least be tried to advantage in some 
of the pauper establishments, where light labor a- 
bounds, and under the management of a skilful and 
industrious overseer. In such places experiments 
mivht be made to test the comparative expense of 
such crops, and ascertain their exact value as feed 
for stock. They could be made in such places to 
advantage, and the results would be likely to prove 
of very great utility. 

At present, the great object of the county appears 
to be the raising of hay ; and this hay to be sold a- 
way from the farm. I cannot satisfy myself that 
this is the best husbandry which could be chosen, 
The best husbandry, in all cases, is undoubtedly 
that which brings most profit without injury to the 
place; and not only without injury but with an evi- 
dent improvement of the condition and productive- 


ness of 


the farm under the husbandry pursued.— 
Some of the farmers in the neighborhood of Marble- 
head and various other places on the sea-shore, are 
able to keep their farms in high condition, by the 
abundance of sea-manure, which they obtain with- 
out difficulty and at no cost, but the labor of col- 
lecting and carting. But this applies to a compar- 
atively small number of farms. Others, who live 
in the immediate vicinity of large towns, are able to 
purchase manure ; but this is always done ata heavy 


ae 
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expense of money, and time and labor. A very 
large portion of the hay which is sent to market 
from Essex county, is purchased by jobbers, who 
take it from the fara.er and convey it with their own 
teams to market; but return no manure to the farm. 
Let us now look at this operation. The 
lem, Lowell. or Boston, 


average 
price of hay in market in Sa 
for the last twenty years, has not exceeded eighteen 
Let us take the case of a farmer, 


1 


ith 


dollars per ton. 
his hay and purehases 
manure for a return load. He will not keep up the 


fertility of his land generally, without obtaining 


who goes to market w 


one cord of manure in place of each ton of hay 
which he sells. We will suppose a farmer in the 
vicinity of Salem, for example, carrying a ton and 
a half of hay to Salem. We w ill suppose the hay 
in market brings at eighteen dollars per ton cf two 
Now what 


this ? 


thousand pounds, twentyseven dollars. 
are the abatements to be made from 
men must be occupied nearly half a day in loading 
This with the waste inciden- 
the 
dollar. 


Two 


the hay for market. 
tal to loading the hay and mow, 
cannot be estimated at less than one He 
must then with his team of one horse and two yoke 


uncovering 


of oxen, or two yoke of oxen, be absenta day. 
This can hardly be estimated at less thon three 
dollars, including incidental expenses. He cannot 
purchase a cord of manure to compensate his losses 
for the hay under a sum less than four or five dol- 
lars. : amount of eight or nine 
dollars to be deducted from the 
Now is there ne mode by which his 


Ilere there is an 
amount received 
for the hay. 
hay can be used on his farm ate value equal to 
what is here realized, and all the vexation and toil 
of marketing be saved? Or if he a farmer in 
Newbury, Rowley, or other towns similarly situat- 
ed, he must allow to'the wagoner who either pur- 


is 


chases the hay on his own a¢count or sells it on 
commission, a sum varying from five to seven dol- 
In this 


he gets 


lars per ton, as commission on the sale. 
case too, it is to be remembered that 
return of manure. 
operation. 

The hay in Essex county does not n 
average yield, over one and a quarter ton per acre; 
and where land is kept long in grass, the average 
There are, indeed, much bet- 


give as @ 


is not beyond a ton. 


tage in the autumn and sent to market in the spring ; 
and ewes might be purchased in the fall, with ar- 
rangements so made that they should bring their 
lambs in February ; and with liberal keeping, both 
ewes and lambs might be sent to market in the 
The lambs being sent early, would bring 
a hich price, 

The fatting of weathers for the market might be 
done to great advantage in Essex, on account of the 
demand within the county and the proximity to 
Brighton. [say this from personal and repeated 
experiments. ‘This is done to great advantage a 
hundred miles in the interior, where hay is worth 
ten dollars per ton, oi] meal is twentytive dollars 
per ton, potatoes twentyfive cents per bushel, and 
Indian corn one dollar per bushel. Farmers with- 
in my knowledge buy all their corn for this very 
object, and do it to advantage. would be 
yood and remunerating prices in Essex, especially 
where the produce is consumed on the farm. The 
average net profit upon sheep well purchased, well 
fed and well sold, may be set down as fron one to 
two dollars per head. Ihave seldom known any 
loss sustained, I have often known a much great- 
er gain than titis, Within my knowledge, a far- 
mer one hundred miles in the interior, purchased 
tie last autumn, fifty wether sheep for fatting, of 
the best description, large, thrifty, well-conditioned 
When driven into his yard in November, they cost 
him three dollars and seventyfive cents per head, 
About the first of January he sold twenty of the 
number in Brighton for six dollars end twentyfive 
cents per head, out of which, probably, thirtythree 
or fifty cents commission to the drover were to be 
deducted: if fifty cents, this gave an advance of 
two dollars per head for about five weeks keeping, 


epring. 


These 


'at, probably, for 1 have often made it the subject 


no / 
] cannot think this a verv good | 


| 


} 


ter crops than these, but we are speaking of a gen- | 


eral yield. 
in rotation; and there are some lands, redeemed 
peat ineadows, for example, which are not suited to 
cultivation, und where, unquestionably, hay is the 


Hay should come in as a regular crop | 


preferable crop; and the fertility of the land is to | 


be maintained by top dressing. 
eral proposition to which exceptions may not be 


made. 


sex particularly to consider is, whether hay is the | 


There is no gen- | 
| carting manure. 


| 


But what IT wish my brother farmers af Es- | 


| 
} 


best crop which they.can cultivate ; and whether | 
the selling of hay is:so eligible or unobjectionable | 


a process as it is generally esteemed to be. 


Hay is always worth ten dollars a ton, to be fed | 


on the farm. Here the labor and expense of mar- 
keting are ayoided, and the manure is 
the farm. Farmers jn Essex may get, in many ca- 
ses, horses from the capital, to be wintered for one 
dollar and twentyfive cents or one dollar and_ fifty 


secured on 


centg per week, and in this case their hay is worth 
dollars per ton, Hay is worth ten dollars per 
to be given to fatting wethers, or to sheep for 
| Essex is 


ten 
ton 
the 
not 
the 
sheep, 


raising of early lambs for market. 
a grazing county, and the fences throughout 
county are not at all adapted to the keeping of 
But wethers may be purchased to advan- 





'twentyfive cents per 


of exact account, twentyfive cents per weck, leav- 
ing a net gain of sevenryfive cents per head. He 


or Bakewell, the stock is usttally excellent for this 
I can but hope that presently the South 
Downs will be introduced and diffused among us, 
which seem to me, for these objects, to combine 
more good properties, by far, than any race yet 
known among us.—Then the feeding of the sheep 
requires great care. It must be done with regular- 
ity. They must be treated kindly. They must 
not be abused. They should have plenty of room, 
and never more than fifty in one enclosure. They 
should be at liberty to choose a shelter or the open 
air; and they should have plenty of good litter 
often renewed ; and then the manure which they 
will make will be abundant, and of a powerful and 
enriching quality. 

In answer to all this, for there is no end to the 
excuses of indolence, and when she can’t get out 
at the door she will always contrive to craw] through 
the key-hole, it will be said that ifall the farmers 
in Essex should go to fatting sheep, the business 
would be overdone. Now there is no probability, 
even if the profits were as clear as the sun shining 
at noon day, of all the farmers in Essex, or even a 
considerable part of them undertaking any such 
thing. Farmers, and they are as intelligentin Es- 
sex county as anywhere, are a proverbially slow 
and faithless race. Demonstration must come 


purpose, 


/down upon them like a triphammer ina foundry, 


before you can convince them of anything extraor- 
dinary that has been done out of sight of the smoke 
of their own chimneys. An enterprising, intelli- 
gent, quick, industrious man, whose perceptions are 


'as rapid as the lightning’s flash, and who comes to 


his safe and certain conclusions by a sort of instinct, 


just as the tree is riven or the rock is broken by 


kept the remaining thirty until the second week in| 


March, and then received for them twelve dollars 
twentyfive cents per head in his yard. We will 


suppose them to have been kept sixteen weeks at! 
this would bring the | 


wee k : 


cost to seven dollars and seventyfive cents per 
head, and leave in this case a net profit of four dol- 
lars and fifty cents per head. This is an unusual 
gain; but with proper skill and management they 
always do well. Ifan Essex farmer can get by 
any snch process ten or twelve dollars for his hay 
consumed at his barn, it is much better than for him 
to sell it in the market in Lowell, Boston or Salem, 
for eighteen dollars, with all the vexation and toil 
of marketing, and all the expense of buying and 
A fatting sheep, of a good size, 
will require from two to three pounds of hay per 
day, one pint of corn per day, take the whole time 
together, and one pint of potatoes or other esculent 
vegetables. This is liberal feeding; and every 
farmer can make his own calculations. This busi- 
ness, in order to be successful, like every other 
business, requires skill and care. ‘The sheep ought 
to be in good condition when put up to fatten. It 
is an old proverb that a sheep is never fat but once. 
It is utterly hopeless to attempt to fatten a poor or 
an unhealthy sheep. They belong to the crows, 
and the sooner they have them the better, The 
Saxony sheep are too small to be profitable for fat- 
tening. The half blood merinos are an excellent 
variety. They are in general thrifty, and the de- 
ficiency in size iscompensated by the superior val- 
ue of the fleece, Our own native sheep are often 
of the right kind. When crossed with the Dishley 


the bolt, without knowing precisely how or where 
the blow was given, these are the minds for whom 
we write, and from whom, and from whom only, 
any improvements are to be expected. Such men, 
moving with an intellectual and muscular elastici- 
ty and energy such as keep the world alive, will be 
up and dressed and their day’s work half accom- 
plished before a large part of mankind will have 
buttoned their waistcoats or pulled their shoes up 


at the heel, and before many will have decided 
whether or not to get up at all. Now there are 


few such men, but few or many, to such my sug- 
gestions are addressed, and all I desire is, that they 
should value them for what they are worth. 

There is no danger, under any circumstances, of 
the business being overdone. The demand 
keep pace with the supply. Hitherto it has great- 
ly outrun the supply. Mutton was never more in 
demand in Boston than it has been the past winter. 
The operation requires no expensive outlays or fix- 
tures. It is liable to as few accidents as any busi- 
ness of the kind which can be pursued; and from 
ignorance, want of skill, mistakes of judgment, neg- 
lect, want of perseverance, and other obvious cau- 
ses, there will be always failures and disappoint- 
ments enough to give thuse who pursue it skilfully, 
liberally and properly, a fair chance of success. 

Here are two modes then, by which the farmer 
in Essex county may dispose of his hay on his farm 
to advantage and with a reasonable profit. He 
may do it likewise with equa] advantage by a winter 
dairy, and at present prices, by raising young stock, 


will 


(To be continued.) 


The Genesee Farmer says that wheat never 
looked more promising at this season of the year 
than it does at present, This cheering prospect 
has caused the price of wheat to decline a little, 
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From ‘ Trausactious of the Essex Agricaltural Society, 1533.’ ples, but those who have visited his farm and seen 10th of May, when planting corn where 4 cords o 
EXPERIMENTS ON MANURES. &c. his rene burden -d with their monvy Cong are inl manure to the acre had, the previous autumn, been 

_ isfied that Mr Clarke knows how to make manure turned under the sod, and where I was putting 4 

The Committee report: That they consider the | and to apply it, and that his fields acknowledve | cords to the acre in the hill, [ selected four rows 
subject of the making and application of manures, their obligation and pay their due return. Mr| through the centre of the piece, in which I put the 
one of the greatest importance to the agricultural Clarke, from such manure, bas raised more than one | bone mixture, at the rate of 50 bushels bone to the 
interest. Manure and labor are tothe farmer what thousand bushels of corn in a year. acre : no other manure in the hill. ‘The corn here 


capital and credit are tothe merchant. With them The committee award to Daniel Putnam, of Dan- | looked as well throueh the 
and ripened a little earlier, 


. : season as on the re- 
well applied, the one will add barn to bagn, the oth- | vers, for the satisfactory experiment and the full) mainder of the piece, 
er store house to store house, till there shall be no and explicit statement made by him, a premium of | At the time of harvesting, 104 hills 


Is on bone yield- 
The same number 


room to contain their several wealth; without them, | twenty dollars. ed [24 lbs. of corn on the cob. 

they must soon suspend operations, and their farms They recommend that Mr Putnain’s statement | of hills in. the adjacent rows on manure, yielded 
and their ships pass into the hands of more skilful and the letter addressed by Joseph How, [isq., of | 1883-4 lbs. That on the bone was the dryest at 
and industrious owners, | Methuen, to the committee, be published. the time of weighing. 

Many farmers think they cannot afford to pur- | For the Committee, The first week in May, I planted a piece of corn, 
chase manure, and the price does seem dispropor- | DANIEL P. KING. where IT put 3 1-2 cords of manure upon the furrow, 
tioned to the immediate profits; but no farmer will Topsfield, Dec. 25, 1838. ind 4 cords iu the hill, to the acre Through the 

} J i ’ ‘ mn. o ” 


centre | left four rows until about the LOth of May, 
when I planted them with bone, as in the other 
piece, Here, from 66 hills on bone, I obtained 90 


To the Commitice of the Essex Aericultural Soct 
‘0 the Committee of the Essex Agricultural Societ : or : 
d “15 ' 4 \bs.; from 66 on manure, 96 Ibs. Here too, the 


on Experiments on Manures : . . 
corn on the bone ripened earlier, and of course 


say that he cannot afford to make the most of what | _ 

he has, and to apply itto the best advantage Many} = _— a, sn ea 
take an honest pride in being able to say, | have DANIEL PUTNAM'S STATEMENT. 
raised so many hundred bushels of corn, or so many 
tons of hay ; now to be ableto say I have made 
five hundred loads of manure, is just as much a 
matter of boasting, for manure will make corm, and | ments in the use of unleached wood ashes as ma- where 4 cords of manure to the acre had been turn- 


° very . Tha folly : . r - a or } 
Genttrmen—The following account of experi- | weighed less. May 2Ist, when planting potatoes 


hay, and other valuable products, if it be only ju- nure, is submitted, that you may make any use of | eq under the sod the previous autumn, and where J 
diciously applied. Put in the seed andthe manure | it which in your judgment will render it servicea- | wag putting 5 cords to the acre in the hill, two rows 
and the grateful soil will make you a liberal re-/ ble to the farmers of the county. In the latter part were planted on bone. 50 bushels to the acre.— 
turn. It is held to be true by experienced farmers, | of August, 1837, I broke up about one acre of low | "Tig groundewas furrowed only one way, and the 
that he who doubles the expense of labor and ma- land (too low and wet to till with ease,) which had | jjj\j5 on the bone h ippened to be put nearer to each 


nure, will inerease his profits and products in near- | become so much bound out that it yielded not more | o¢her than those on the manure. When dug, equal 


ly a four fold proportion. In other words, the man; than 14 or 15 cwt. of. hay, and that little was of gnantities of ground were taken; of bone 14 hills; 


re ey a Sa ae a ae ee eens eS Re re ‘ Bin 
who spends half his time upon his farm, and skims | poor quality. After ploughing, I rolled this land, | of manure 19 hills : the bone yielded 55 Ibs. ; the 


over one hundred acres of land and gleans from it | and then dressed it with 40 bushels of wood ashes, | manure 52—Between the loth and 20th of May, I 
fifty bushels of corn and twenty tons of hay, if he | mixed with wash (mostly sand) from the road-side, | owed sugar bect, in drills, 3 feet apart. In some 
should devote his whole energies to his farm and | making probably about one and a half cord ; sowed | ygeq barn manure, 6 cords to the acre: in others 
improve his means of making manure, might raise | halfa peck of herds grass and 3 pecks red-top seed, | »yysele bed or sea-marl, 5 cords: in others bone, 
nearly two hundred bushels of corn and eighty tons, then harrowed thoroughly and rolled. Three drills of each kind, about three 
of hay. |took well. In 1838, I obtained from this piece of | -oa, long, yielde@‘as foliows, viz.: from barn ma- 
Some have, in their natural situation and prox- | land 35 or 40 ewt. of very good hay, mostly herds nure, 247 Ibs.; mubele bed, 355 Ibs. ; bone, 337 1-2. 
At the same séason | sowed carrots on barn ma- 


The seed A ow 
i seet Sty ' ale 
OU VUSHCIS, 


imity to the sea-board, greater facilities for making | grass. 
and obtaining mi e, but every substance of ani- In November, 1834, I broke up a field, dressing : 
and obtaining manure, but every substance of ani- | November, 1834, I broke up a field, dressing | nure. muscle bed, and bone. Barn manure, 6cords 
mal and vegetable matter can be mixed with the | it with about 4 cords of manure to the acre; on a! 4. the acre: muscle bed. 4: bone, 50 bushels.— 
. . > , ‘ ’ ° . we 

soil in such a manner as to increase the fe rtility of | part turning it under the sod, and the remaincer) Some of the bone and the other manures were 
the earth; and even the different soils may be min-| putting it ou the furrow. In 1835, planted with |) .y-ead broad-cast. and a part of the bone was put 
gled so as to produce the same effect. |corn; the crop large: in 1836, without mowing | jy the drill - rows 14 inches apart. ‘Two rows of 

The quantity of manurea farmer uses, is a pretty ; the sod, sowed oats and hay seed. Obtained 40 each kind. three 

T , gee ok | ~- & 

The hay seed took manure, 75 lbs.: bone in drill, 105 lbs.; bone spread, 


‘ods Jong, yielded as follows; barn 


fair criterion by which to judge his character, In, bushels of oats to the acre. 

Plymouth connty, where a premiuin is awarded to | well, but in the following winter was killed by ice} go i, . muscle bed, 88 1-2 Ib 
’ : : nates, 4 J | S2 ibs. 3 n , O38 1-2 ibs. 

the inan who makes the greatest number of loads, forming and remaining Jong upon the field. In : . 

‘ Q+ ae? es it : I sowed with ruta baga, June Ist, 10 drills, 3 

1837, obtained not more than 15 cwt. of clover to 


/ p ea . feet apartand 15 rods long: 5 drills on barn ma- 
Thought I must take this field in hand 


a most worthy and truly respectable farmer, the last 
nure, part of it fresh from the barn cellar and part 


year, reached the very enviable eminence of seven the acve. 
hundred and ninetyeight loads; the lowest compe- again. In April, 1838, ploughed an acre and a ; : 
‘ = a ro aed és ~~ partially decomposed, Y cords to the acre, the 
titor claimed for taree hundred and fifty loads, and , half of it, rolled, dressed with 40 bushels of wood |! s , one 
: , a Te, : > , other 9 on bone, 50 bushels to to the acre. hose 
his must be allowed to be an improving character. ashes, unmixed with any other material, to the acre ; : 
ities : a ; th ; ou the bone were less eaten by the fly than the oth- 
William Clark, jr., of Northampton, in his state- sowed oats and hay seed. The oats had a fine : : 
. r . a. . ers, though the others were not very badly injured, 
ment to tie Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden growth and the hay seed came up well, but (for I + : oe 
’ ; A strip 17 feet in length across the drills, where 


Agricultural Society, represents that he keeps an think it best to tell the whole,) the rust which vis- | - 2 
Pes . ; . . ' 5 had bone and 5Smanure partially decomposed, 
average stock of eight swine, three horses, and ited my neighbors’ oats was not kept out of my field ae 2028 
‘ ‘ : —vielded bone, 248 ]bs.; manure, 228 lbs. 


eight oxen and cows; from this steck, with the by the ashes; I mowed for fodder before the crop 


skilful use of ail of his advantages, which are not had ripened ; there was growth enough for 40 bush- 
The young grass too, did not find 


kness, (in 


Another strip, 16 1-2 feet long, where there was 
bone and fresh manure, gave—bone, 212 lbs. ; ma- 
nure, 227 Ibs. —About the 10th of June, 1 sowed 
ruta baga on reclaimed meadow land; drills 3 feet 


superior to those of many of our farmers, he made | els to the acre. 
from June 1837 to June 1828, nine hundred and) the ashesa matchless sanative, for its sic 
twenty loads, an honorable monument to his intelli- | the scorching weeks of August,) which a draught 
gence and industry, which compensates in utility | of pure water would have cured, proved mortal. 

and solid value for what it may want in taste and | Shall I tell you too, what virtue there is in bones ? Soon after the plants came up, those on the 
Mr Clark used for compost, three hun- |From Mr Ward, of Roxbury, I obtained last spring, barn manure were nearly all destroyed by the fly 5 
dred loads of sods and soil and two hundred and | 20 bushels ground bone, (cost at Roxbury, 35 cents | it Was necessary to sow a second time. 7 hose on 
His yards were | per bushel,) sold one bushel to a neighbor; mixed the bone were but very little injured. Four drills 
; 2 rods long, on bone, yielded 186 1-2 lbs, ; four 


apart: manure, 9 cords tothe acre ; bone, 50 bush- 


els. 
splendor. 


fortyseven loads of swamp muck, 


supplied with corn stalks and refuse hay during the the remaining 19 bushels with about one cerd of 
39 Ibs 
de . 


winter, and brakes and weeds in the summer, and | soil taken from the side of the roads in the fields | 0” Manure, TEL PUTNAM 
cleared out twice during the year. It might be | where the mixture was to be nsed, Some of it was DANIEL PUTNAM. 
supposed that manure so made could possess but | used in 10 or 12 days after it had been mixed, and, North Danvers, Dec, 5, 1238. 


Jittle of the quickening and strengthening princi- | some re:nained in heap 5 or 6 weeks. 


Aout the " (To be continued ) 
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PREMIUM FARM REPORTS. 

The subjoined is the statement of the farming of 
William Wells, of Shelburne, Franklin co., Mass. 
Few farms are in better condition or show a better 
result than that of Mr Wells. His establishment 
is, in many respects, a model of good husbandry — 
of order, neatness, industry, temperance, hospitali- 
ty and the grateful enjoyment of the blessings of a 
kind Providence, 
fifty dollars, | ye 
To the Trustees of the Massachusetis Acricullural 

Nocve ly for TR38, 

1, My farm consists of 285 acres, 
wood land. 

2, The soil consists partly of light loam, and 
partly of stiff loam. 

3. The drier part which [ mow and till is improv- 
ed by a rotation of crops, beginning with corn or 
potatoes the first season; the next season the land 
is in wheat, oats, or barley. It is then stocked 


well with grass seed, and then mowed until it wants | 


ploughing and manuring again, It generally re- 


mains in grass from four to six years, Occasion- 


ally I sow plaster on the stiff loam. ‘The moist | 
part which is not suitable for tillage I mow, manur- | 


1 am careful at 
all times to have a suitable proportion of pasturing. 

4, Lusualfy till from 12 to 15 acres. I put on 
from eight to ten loads of manure where [ manure 


ing it once in three or four years, 


in the hill, and from twenty to twentyfive where it 
is spread. 

5. My manure is generally applied ia its green 
state when spread, but well rotted when put into 
the hill. 

6. | never plough in manure where T plant corn 
or potatoes, but spread it after ploughing the land ; 
giving it a light harrowing, as I wish to leave it as 
near the surface as possible, unless dropped into 
the hill. 

7. Green sward | generally turn over in the 
month of April; then cart on manure, say 20 or 24 
loads per acre, before planting—spread it and give 
it light harrowing. Many times in addition, I give 
When IT hoe it I 
use a cultivator, taking care not to disturb the sods, 

8. [ mow 36 acres of upland T! 


it a light manuring in the lull. 


wmverage crop 
of hay exceeds two tons per acre. 
¢ * i season, 
The-effect isa 
greater increase in the crop, and ofa superior qual- 
ity of hay. 

10. The irrigated land needs ne manure except 
what is carried on by 


9, T irrigate six acres through the 
excepting when cutting the hay. 


the water. My mowing 
which is too moist for tillage, requires manure once 
in three or four years. [apply about 20 or 25 loads 
to the acre of common yard manure. 

11. I mow eight or nine acres of Jow land; the 
hay is nearly all English hay, averaging not far 
from two tons per acre, 

12, Bog or peat lands I have none, 

13. I planted five acres of corn this season ; one 
acre and a ha!f is planted on land aftera crop of 
oats, The stubble was turned 
and ploughed again in the spring. Before plant- 
ing, about ten loads of good rotten yard manure 
per acre were put into the hitl. It produced 86 
bushels of corn. Another piece of green sward, 
containiny one acre and twentyfive rods, was tern- 
ed overin Apri!. Before planting 1 carted on 25 
loads of green yard manure, spread it, and harrow- 
ed it in lightly. Then I put about nine Joads of 
well rotted manure per acre into the hill. It pro- 


Mr Wells receiveda gratuity of 


exclusive of 


under in August | 


duced 116 bushels of corn, averaging 100 bushels | 
Another piece of worn | 


and 10 quarts per acre. 
land about the same size, prepared in the same 
manner, produced 84 bushels of corn. Another 
piece containing a few rods over an acre of pasture 
land, which had never been manured, was cultivat- 
ed in this manner. 


I turned it overa little before 


planting and harrowed it lightly, and about ten loads | 
of green stable manure per acre were put into the 
hill. The produce was sixtyseven bushels. My | 


whole crop of coru averages 70 bnshels and 6 qts. 
per acre. My corn was planted in hills three feet 
apart each way; four stalks were allowed to stand 
ina hill. The seed was shelled from the ear and 
planted without any preparation. 
hoed three times. 


The corn was 
IT made use of a cultivator in 
hoeing each time. 

14. I planted two and one-quarter acres of pota- 
toes on green sward turned over in the month of 
May. ‘Ten loads of green manure per acre were 
putinto the hill. More than one anda quarter 
acre was planted with a dark purple potato, known 
| in this section by the name of the Mohawk potato. 


| Owing to the unfavorable season for potatoes, the | 
The yield was only 250 bushels. | 


crop was light. 
I had one other piece, about four-fifths of an acre, 
| prepared inthe same manner, with the addition of 
one-third ofa gill of plaster to the hill, dropped up- 
onthe manure after dropping the potatoes. The 
potatoes planted are of the pale 
mon throughout the State. The yield was 250 bush- 
els. Through the centre of this piece there were 
| two rows planted without the application of plaster. 


not produce only half as much as the adjoining 
rows. 
loam. 
ducing a crop on my light loam. 
all hoed twice. 

15. I raise no other vegetables except in the gar- 
den for family use. 

16. I sowed four and a half acres of winter rye ; 
three and three-quarter acres of spring wheat; five 


My potatoes are 





oats. 
The quantity of rye sowed was three pecks per 
}acre and harrowedin. The wheat was sowed after 
a crop of corn or potatoes; | ploughed once; sow- 
led about two bushels per acre. I sowed half a 
| bushel of Italian wheat. The rest of the seed was 
| straw-bearded Leghorn wheat, without any use of 
lime. A part wassowed on light loam, a_ part on 
stiff loam. 
My oats were sowed onstock land ploughed once ; 
the oats sowed and harrowed in; two bushels of 
|seed were sowed per acre. 

17. I have laid down two acres to grass this sea- 
son. ‘the seed was sowed with wheat the latter 
part of April. I put on twelve quarts of timothy 
}and red-top to the acre. 





| 
| 48. My manure is principally made by cattle in| 
| the yard, occasionally carting in muck or common | 


earth. 
19, I keep this year fourteen head of oxen, eight 
cows and heifers that brought calves last spring ; 


colts and eight sheep. 


20. Lhave one barn one hundred and ten feet 
long by thirty feet wide. I have one other barn 
fortyfive feet long by thirty fect wide, and an open 
cellar under the whole for covering manure. At 


'ing what is under some large sheds. 





red kind, com- 


The effect was, the two rows without plaster did | 


The soil where they were planted is a_ stiff 
Plaster has but little if any effect in pro- | 


acres of oats and three and a halfacres of peas and | 
For the rye stubble Jand I ploughed once. 


The crop was equally good on both. | 


young stock, twentythree head; three horses, two | 


the large barn there is no manure covered except- | 


21. I have three cows and one heifer, all] native 
breed ; I have four heifers half blood, of short horn 
; Durham breed, 

22. I take my calves from the cow at three days 
old, and learn them to drink milk; keep them on 
new milk four weeks, and then it may be skimmed 
if half a gill of rye or oilmea! be added to two qts, 
of milk. I wean them at twelve wecks old. 

23. I raised this season five calves; made free 
use of milk in my family ; made 700 lbs. of butter, 
and 500 Ibs. of new milk cheese. 

24. I have fourteen hogs of the small Byfield 
breed. Quantity of pork fatted this season, 3600 
pounds, 

25. I keep my hogs in a pasture in the summer 
months and give them milk and whey, and the wash 
‘from the house. I commence fatting my hogs by 
boiling potatoes and apples mixed together ; about 
one-third apples. After they are well boiled, a lit- 
tle meal, about ten or twelve quarts to a barrel, is 
applied. I mix it well and let it cool. I finish 
fatting my hogs by giving clear provender four or 
| five weeks previous to killing. 

26. As my hogs are taken from the pasture to 
the pen to fatten, I make no manure excepting what 
is inade in the pen while fatting, which is about ten 
or twelve loads. 

27. I have three hands in the winter, four in the 
| summer, with some extra help in the haying season. 
I pay from ten to twelve dollars per month by the 
year; from eighteen to twenty dollars per month in 
the season of haying and _ harvesting. 

2k. I have about two hundred apple trees, most- 
| ly young and just beginning to bear ; selected by 
‘taking sprouts from the roots of trees producing the 
best of fruit, or by engrafting. I have about eighty 
| other fruit trees, consisting of peaches, pears, quin- 
ces, plums and cherries. 

20. My fruit trees have never been attacked by 
canker worms nor borers. 

30. I keep no distilled spirits in my 
myself or laborers. 


| 


house for 


WILLIAM WELLS. 
The following is the account of the farm of Wil- 
liam Salisbury, of Groton, Middlesex county, Mass., 
a town distinguished for its general excellent culti- 
vation, and especially for its admirable success in 
the redemption of peat bogs, now rendered some of 
the richest and most productive lands in the State. 
Mr Salisbury, as we infer from his statement, is 
one of those striking examples of successful perse 
verance against difficulties, and with little other 
means than courage, diligence, and frugality, with 
_which New England abounds, and the moral fruits 
| of which upon the heart and character, are as valu- 
able as those which are brought out of the soil. 
H.C. 


| 


To the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society. 


1. My farm consists of 130 acres, exclusive of 
wood land. 

2. ‘lhe soil consists of clay, loam, and peat. 

3. I till the present year about 17 acres. I do 
not apply manure to land the same year that I sow, 

4. I apply my manure in as green a state as I 
can. 

5 & 6. I spread my long manure on grass for 
corn, and turn it under from three to fourinches. I 
have this year also put meadow mud that had been 
in the hog-yard through the winter, into the hill on 
| some part of my corn this year; but intend for the 


| 


{ 
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future to spread the muck onthe top and harrow it 
in, as I do not approve of making so much of a hill 


as we must where the manure is put into the hill | 


on sward Jand. 

7. I mowed this year about thirtyfive acres of up- 
land. My hired man said he thought my grass 
would average one anda halftontothe acre. The 
upland I think, would not average that, but some 
of the meadow would nearly double that. I shall 
estimate my hay at seventyfive tons. 

& I have but just begun to irrigate, but am pre- 
paring by means of dams, to flow a considerable 
part of my poor meadow land. When I have flow- 
ed in the spring and fall and kept the water con- 
fined till the sediment that washed from the road 
was settled, it has brought in a better quality of 
grass and increased the quantity very much. 

9, I have not manured land that I irrigated ; not 
making so much manure as I want to apply to 
ground that I plant, and not being able to buy, J 
have not applied much clear manure. As a top 


places a Joad of fresh horse manure and litter on to 
my meadow land, and the land has always produc- 
ed good grass after such application. 1 plough the 
soil at the sides of the road, and sometimes mix a 
little manure with it, and spread iton my meadow 
land about twenty loads to the acre, and sow six 
or eight quarts of grass seed to the acre, and take 
a pair of horses that will walk quick with a sharp 
harrow, and harrow the land when the frost is out 
about an inch ortwo ; and J] havein that way im- 
proved some of my meadow land very much. 


10. I mow about twenty acres not. suitable for! 


the plough. Some of the hay is of a good quali- 
ty, and the rest is a mixture of wild grass, buck 
horn and polypod. 

11. My low peat lands that I have reclaimed, 
where there have been bushes or small trees, [ have 
taken them out by the roots, which is done compar- 
atively easy, and where there have been hassocks 
I have taken them off with a bogging hoe and have 
carted or sledded my loam that I had piled up the 


summer before upon the meadow whea it was fro- | 


zen hard, and spread from twenty to thirty loads to 
the acre ; and in the spring when there was a light 
snow, I have sowed my seeds, and when the frost 
has got out of the top of the meadow, I have har- 
rowed it thoroughly, and in that way have obtained 
I think it bad policy to carry 


pretty good grass. 
Perhaps a better way 


gravel on our meadow land, 
to reclaim our meadows that are too soft to plough 
in summer, is to go on in the spring when the frost 
is out about four inches, with a plough ground 
sharp, and plough and plant to potatoes one or two 
years, until the wild grass is killed out, and stock 
it down; in that case we should have good hay the 
first crop. 

12. I planted three acres to corn this year; I 
carted my green manure, say twenty loads to the 
acre, and left it in small heaps on my grass land a 


day or two before I wanted to plant, and spread no 


faster than we ploughed. After ploughing, I rolled 
it down with a light roller, then harrowed it length- 


wise, then furrowed it; and on two acres I put a- | 
’ | 
bout twelve loads per acre of meadow mud that! 


was thrown into the hog-yard in the fall and spring. 
One acre I did not manure in the hill but put ashes 
about the corn after it came up. 

The kind of seed I brought from latitude 45, nine 
years since; and it is from ten to twenty rows ; 
I planted the seed without soaking. 


the land were considerably shaded with apple and 


Two acres of 


‘other trees. I had about forty baskets to the 
lacre, 

13. I planted about four acres of potatoes this 
| year. About two acres that I planted on the 
| meadow | ploughed as soon as the frost was out three 
or four inches deep. On one acre] put joam in 
the hill witha Jittle lime mixed with it: 


other | put long manure. The potatoes which I 


and onthe 


have dug grew to a good size, but were but few in 
the hill. What I have dug did not yield more than 
'seventyfive or eighty bushels to the acre. My up- 
] plant- 
}ed lady-fingers, blues, orange, and long reds, 

14. I planted about half an acre to ruta baga, 
pect to feed 


land potatoes are not at this time all dug, 


mangel wurtzel and cabbages, and ex 
them to my cows. 

15. ‘I sowed last fall one and a half acre to 
This spring I sowed two acres to 
I usually apply lime on the seed, 
] put on about two bushels 


winter wheat. 
spring wheat. 
jand also on the land. 


lof seed to the acre. Both pieces were blasted; so 


'spring wheat sowed was the tea wheat. 
| 16. [have Jaid down to grass this year about 
inine acres. After my grain was pretty well har- 
| rowed in, [sowed from eight to ten quarts of herds 
| grass seed; when I intended to pasture I added a- 
| bout one and a half lb. of white clover, and went 
lover the ground with a light harrow. 

17. In addition to the manure from my stables I 


| fetch meadow mud and Joam, and put it under my 
stables, into my hog- yard, and under my back house ; 
| sometimes I mix lime with loam or meadow mud. 
18. I kept through last winter one yoke of large 
} oxen, one yoke three years old, one yoke of steers 
| two years old, six heifer calves, which have since 
}taken bull; six cows and two horses. 
| 19, T have one barn &2 by 30 ft.; one 52 by 30; 
'one 40 by 28; and one built for sheep, 60 by 20; 
{the lower part of which barn | am converting into 
a stable for my cows, and intend to stable them 
| over night in summer and winter, and keep the ma- 
| nure under cover. 


and French. 


dressing to my grass, I have put on in different {that the crop did not equal the seed sown. The | 


}and for several years more or less. 


My cows area mixed breed of native, English | 


20. I am in the habit of letting my calves that | 


I raise, have new milk for a week or two, then give 


them skimmed milk with a little meal; but this | 


year most of the calves that I raised or killed came 


very late, and the season was so warm that milk | 


would sour before the cream would rise; I have 
therefore given my calves new milk. I have rais- 
ed this year seven calves. I have but six cows and 
two of them did not calve till the middle of June. 

21. I have had twelve persons in the fainily, and 
we drink milk and water instead of cider or spirit. 
The calves took at least the milk of two cows till 


about the first of September. We have therefore | 


made but a little more butter and cheese than the 


family will want—say 420 Ibs. four meal cheese | 


and 230 lbs. of butter. 

22. I killed three hogs which weighed nearly 
900 lbs. My swine are a mixture of Byfield and 
Bedford or some other down county breed. The 
sire came from Mr Phinney, of Lexington. 


23. Ihave put a board fence round about two 
and a half acres of the most compact part of my 
orchard and let my hogs run there until about the 
|20th of August, and give them the wash of the 
| house. After that time I shut them all up and 
|feed them with common apples and pumpkins and 
wash. When my apples are all gathered, [ turn 
those which I intend to keep over into the orchard 


{ 


again; feed those that I intend to kill with apples 
and pumpkins raw as long as they last, then feed 
with pudding made of corn ground in the ear and 
barley mixed with it, occasionally giving them a 
little small corn till within about a month before I 
' 


intend to kill, then give them pudding made of corn 


and barley without the cobb. 
24. 1 take from my hog-yard from thirty to forty 
cart loads of manure, mad 


principally of meadow 
mud and tart. 

25. T have a son 19 years of ave who goes to 
school at least one-third of the year, probably more ; 
a grandson 16 last August, who goes to school all 
the time the town school is kept; | myself am not 
able to do hard work and do not pretend to mow, 


I hired a foreigner 4 months at $10 per mo. $40 00 
Another man the month of July—paid 20 00 
2 other hands 5 days each at 5s. per day 8 33 


10 days work I man planting and hoeing atds. 6 67 
$75 00 

26. I have about 300 apple trees probably, more 
than one-half of which are grafted. 

27. I have about 50 pear, peach, plum and cher- 
ry trees, 

28. My trees have never been attacked by the 
canker worm. 

20, Ido not allow 


a drink on my farm. 


the use of ardent spirits as 


In conclusion I would state that when 1 came on 
to the farm nine years since, everything that had 
been raised had been taken away fromm it, and the 
pastures were oferrun with alder brakes ; the fen- 
ces were very much out of Some of the 
low meadows had not been cut for several years ; 


repair. 


nearly all of the meadow-land was very much coy- 
ered with hassocks, with no manure on the premises, 
and not being able to buy, with a numerous family, 
and so many obstacles in the way, I found it rather 
hard to get along. For three of the first years it 
cost me fifty dollars per year for hay to get my 
stock through ; and one year I paid $25 for pasture, 
In 1837 I pas- 
tured four cows beside my own stock, and sold 
$500 worth of hay. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 

WILLIAM SALISBURY. 
Groton, Oct. 18th, 1838, 


Good Profits —The New York Journal of Com- 
meree states that a person last year received a 
small invoice of the Morus Malticaulis seed from 
Canton, which cost them about four dollars per Yp, 
It was afterwards’ resold several times, at a con: 
stantly increased Srice, and a smal] parcel is said 
to have been sx 
The price has see abated a little, and the present 
market rate may be quoted at about eighty dollars 
per pound, 


# at one hundred dollars the pound, 


Cure for the sling of a Wasp or Bee.—A Liver- 
pool paper states as follows: “A few days ago, 
happening to be in the country, we witnessed the 
efficacy of the remedy of a sting of a wasp, men- 
tioned in one of our late papers. A little boy was 
stung severely and was in great torture, until an 
onion was applied to the part affected, when the 
This important and sim- 
ple remedy cannot be too generally known, and we 
pledge ourselves to the fact above stated.”— Yan- 


cure was instantaneous, 


kee Farmer. 


nother Fever.—A new species of cotton seed is 
now selling in Alabama at fifty cents a kernel! 
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HIGH PRICES OF PROVISIONS AND “GOOD 
BUSINESS TIMES.” 


Great complaints are now made in all parts of the 
country respecting the exorbitant price of provisions.— 
Beef, for example, in New York, is stated to be at 28 
cents per pound, and in Cincinnati butter has been sold 
at 79 cents a pound, and potatoes at $125 cents per 
bushel. 

Another curious fact is, that within the last two and 
three years, we have had large importations of the neces- 
earies of life—butter, cheese, wheat, rve, barley, vats, 
and even hay froin Europe ; and which have, it is be- 
lieved, Commanded remunerating, in many cases, large 
profits 

‘The prices of agricultural products are, however, not 
in great disproportion to other matters. Labor of every 
description was never higher. Mechanical labor is ex- 
traordinarily high, carpenters demanding more than two 
dollars, masons three dollars per day ; seamen’s wages 
are enormous; fifteen, twenty, twentyfive dollars per 
month demanded; and house rents exorbitant. The 
expenses of living are, in most respects, advanced 
beyond all precedent, and absolutely Ciscouraging to 
those who have to provide for their families, and those 
who gould be glad to have families to provide for 

Wrhiat is the account to be given of allthis? ‘Th sis 
& great question in politicaleconoimny. We shall notat- 
tempt to go to the bottom of it; but shall suggest some 
causes which may have assisted in the result. — 

There were some accidental circumstances w 


veh have 
operated in the case, which are temporary in’ their na- 
There are others of an 
abiding character, for which we see no immediate reme- 
dy Within a short peri d we had two years of scarei- 
ty in respect to our great products, wheat and Indian 
corn; andtohay likewise. In these cases coniparative- 
ly litthe pork was raised and fatted, and the beef cattle 
were turned off and kiiled in a lean condition. These 
operations created actual deficiencies, which could not 
be supplied at once. Cattle for stall-feeding were never 
remembered to have been so scarce as they were the 
last season; and many farmers who had the hay and 
provender on hand, refused to buy cattle for stail-feed- 
ing, on the almost certain presumption, that when com- 
pelled to purchase at so) dear arate, no returns which 


ture and must soon pass away. 





} F : 
| ployments, to become the mere sellers of tape and nee- stimulus ofa premium, since there have been no legs 
|dles, rufiles, essences, and paste jewelry in our cities, than eight treatises on this very subject within the last 
jor engage in the degrading services of cleaning brasses 


and washing dishes, with the noble privilege of living in 
basement-stury kitchens. 
But one greatand prolific source, as we honestly be- 





| lieve, of high prices, deficient labor, the Juxury, waste 


‘of the credit system. 


and servility which prevail among us, is in the multi 
plication of banks beyond the business wents of the com- 
munity, the extension of paper money, and the abuses 
Our honest conviction is that the 
enormous increase of bank capital, beyond all reasona- 
ble limits, is destined to prove to the country in its va- 
rious influences, a source of iimense evil. The calam- 
ties from which we have just escaped, are to be directly 
traced to this as their great origin ; und as matters are 


now going on, we have only to look forward to another | 


explosion, as disastrous as that from which we have so 
recently recovered—for come it must. Its arrival inthe 
natural course of things, is as certain as the descent of 
witer upon an inclined plane or the passing of the sun 
over the meridian. The creation of immense amounts 
of purely artificial and fictitious capital, produces a dan- 
gerous delusion with individuals and on the public mind, 
If its effeet were merely to increase the facilities and 
stimulate the powers of production, it would so far be 
well; but this it does not do excepting in a very partial 
degree and in an indirect form. ‘This money 1s loaned 
to what are called men of business—a class of men, who 


as far as they are money brokers, the mere exchangers | 
| of commercial products without any increase of their 


value, or speculators in stocks and lands, add little or 
nothing to the wealth of the community. The increase 


in the nominal value of real estate, is of no advantage | 
| 10 the community, unless it is based upon some positive | 
improvement or increased productiveness of the soil. If 


a piece of land is sold today at five dollars an acre and 
next week itis valued atten dollars an acre, without 
any change whatever in its condition, how is the com 
inunity in any respect benefited or its wealth increased ? 
But on the other hand, the obtaining of land for avricul- 


| tural purposes, for production, and the actual creation of 


wealth, is by this enhanced price, rendered the more 
difficult to the man whose labor is his only capital, the 
man ofall others in the community the most to be en- 


couraged. Then again, be abundance of money itself 


| lessens ifs value and operates to raise thescale of prices. 


they were likely to realize when their animals would | 


be realy to go to market, would mect the expenses of 


stali-feedimg on hay and grain at current prices. 

Phen again, the last year, owing tothe universal 
drought, the potato crop, on which auch dependence is 
always placed for feeding swine and cattie as well as 
the human funily, was everywhere a short crop. ‘These 
causes however, are transient po their uature Farmers 


are now everywhere going largely into the raising of 


neat stock and existing deficiencies wil! be soon sup- 


plied ; and as to other creps we may at least hope for | 


ample returns the coming season 

But there are other causes of the present high prices 
of agricultural produce more deeply seated and of a 
more permuneat charseter, 

The population, by vatyral ewowth and by foreign ac- 
cessions, increases ameng us ina rapid ratio. These 
are to be fed. 


The facilities of procuring credit and money induce 
recklessness ; lead toail kinds of speculation ; create 
a distate for labor; encourage the most luxurieus ex- 
penditures ; relax the bonds of moral principle ; and 
convert the community into a population of gamblers 
It is the true secret of the enormous frauds with which 
our community has been convalsed within the last two 
years,and of the prevalence of the gross and immoral 
principle, that neglect to pay one’s debts to a corpora- 
tion or a fraud upon a corporation, is a different: matter 
from one committed upon an individual. In fine, itis 
the moving cause and prolific souree of speculation,— 
speculation, a matter pregnant with evils and from which 
no more good has accrued or can ever acerue to the com- 
nunity than from any other formof lottery gambling 
These are to a certain and considerable extent. the cau- 
ses of the high prices of living ; and under this system 
they must continue until we have another periodical ex- 
plosion. There is no cure or preventive. There is not 
moral soundness enough in the community to afford 
any hope of amendment or of change, until another fit 


| of veltrium tremens brings us up,asthe sailors say, * all 
, standing;"’ rubs out old scores, and then leaves us to 


in tive years, become much more luxurious than former: | 


ly, and the consumption of meats ofevery kind has great. | 
fp ' 


Where one dish satisfied us, two and 
three are now considered indispensable. ‘This is cer- 
tainly the case in cities 

Next the immense increase of the class of consumers 
and decrease of the class of producers. 


lv increased. 


Look at the in- | 


numerable hordes of ind viduals employed on public | 


works, railroads end canals, on butldings and improve- 
ments, in manufactures and trades, all of whom are 
withdrawn from the labors and yet are to be supported 
by the products ofagricultuce. Observe too the infin- 
ite number of young persons from the country, who are 
employed in Our Cities in various trade 8, in shop keep- 


ing, and as Louse-servants. This class is daily increas- 


a oy | start again in a new course of unbridled profligacy , 
Che style of living generally, has, with. | 


i. ©. 


vulgarly called prosperity. 


AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


six months; and several more are in embryo. Whit- 
marsh, Kenrick, Cobb, Dennis, Perry, Roberts, Homer. 
gue,and one or two others, (the names of whom 
we do notat this moment remember,) have all wiv- 
en their views and experiences on the subject, and 
have actually come upon us in such a battalion as to 
drive us jrom our firstintention of giving a distinct no- 
tice ofeach. Then we have Force's book on Silk culti- 
vation, the Journal ofthe American Silk Society, Bly- 
denburgh’s Silk Worm, Cheney’s Silk Grower, Hartford 
| Silk Culturist, Duponceau’s Treatise, submitted to Con- 
' gress, and published by their order ; the Report of their 
committee on this subject, of which Mr Adams was 
chairman, andarticles and essays without nuinber, which 
are appearing in rapid succession in the Farmer's Regis. 
| ter, in Virginia, Southern Agriculturist, in South Caro- 
| lina, Cultivator, at Albany, Yankee Farmer and New 
| England Farmer, at Boston, Northampton Courier, at 
| Northampton, a paper which has distinguished itself for 
most valuable information on this subject, and many ju- 
| dicious and valuable articles on other agricultural sub- 
| jects, to say nothing of a host of others. The people, 
| therefore, are not likely to suffer for Jack of knowledge 
|The only thing now to be apprehended in this great 
| Yankee nation is, that making silk books will take the 
| place of raising silk trees; as raising silk trees has ac- 
| tually taken the place of raising silk worms ; and there 
| is,in trath, but litthe more prospect the current year of 
| making silk in the country, than there was when the 
| first Morus Multicaulis was imported. 
| We learn also, that the liberal sum offered in premi- 
| ums for farms the last years, will be offered again the 
| pres nt year. These premiums have already done a 
great service ; and now that many farmers whom we 
| thought nothing would rouse, and who seemed likely to 
| sleep on in their lethargy until they sunk into their last 
| nap, have actually opened theireyes and turned over, 
j and asked what time o' night it is, we have the strong- 
[est hopes that the competition for these prizes of honor 
| will be much more general and spirited than ever be- 
| fore, and that those who have waked up will actually 
| get up, and enter upon the race with a determimation to 
| 


succced. A deliberate and inflexible determination is, 
in all cases, the great element of success. 

We do not know at all the conditions on which these 
| premiunis are to be offered, and probably before this all 
is fully settled ; but while nothing is further from = our 
wish than to dictate in the case, we may express the 
hope, which we do with all respect, that the premiums 
will be offered in less sums than the last year, so that 
they may be more numerous; and especially that pro- 
vision will be made for a competition in specific branch- 
es of husbandry ; as dairy busbandry, wool husbandry, 
arable farming, market gardening, grazing or stall-feed- 
ng, and general husbandry, which may combine the 
whole. We shall announce the prospectus as soon as 
it is received. H.C 


| MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCI- 
| ETY.—Saturday, May 4th, 1839.--The President in the 
chair. The chairman of the committee on the Courtes 
legacy, upon being questioned, communicated the state of af- 
fairs at present, whereupon considerable discussion touk 
| place. 

Mr Walker, of Roxbury, proposed the Rev. Joseph Tyso, « 
Wallingford, England, as an honorory member—and upon 
the ballot he was unanimously chosen. 

The same member proposed Carey Tyso, Esq., of Wal- 
lingford, England, as a corresponding member—and he was 
| upon ballot unanimously chosen. 

Then adjourned to this day week. 
EK. WESTON, Jr., Ree’g Sec’y. 


f 


MAY 19th—EXHIBITED 
A very fine specimen of the double flowering Cherry, 


We learn from an authentic source that the Board of | from the estate of Madame James Perkins, lear! street, 


Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society have 
resolved to appropriate to the Berkshire and Worcester 
Agricultural Societies the current year, $200 each, to be 


applied at their annual shows to such subjects of premt- 


ing; and we cannot but regard with feelings that we | 


hardly dare to express, the crowds of young men, who 
night establish themselves as independent freehoiders 
in the country, who are willing to barter the pleasures 
and privileges of rural life, of open fields and manly em- 


amas the local societies may suggest, with the approba- 
tion of the ‘Trustees of the Massuchusetts Society. What 
these subjects of premium = shall be. is not as yet fully 


determined; but as soou as known we shall lay them | 


before the farmers. A committee of the Massachusetts 
Society will attend at each of the shows, Itis agreed, 
likewise, we believe, to offer a premium of fifty dollars 
for the best treatise on the mulberry tree, with a refer- 
ence particularly to the climate of New England. Our 
mulberry tree and silk culture friends arein a fair way 
of anticipating the wishes of the Society without the 


Boston ; from the Messrs Winship, Brighton, a splen- 
did Bouquet; native, cultivated plants from the Rev. 
John Lewis Russell, of Salem, viz.: Trillium grandiflo- 
rum; Claylomaspaltrulata ; Thalictrum divicum ; | val- 
aria sessirifulia; Convallaria stellata; Pulmonaria Vir- 
ginica ; Phlox stolonfera ; Phlox nivea. 





TPNOTICE.—The premiums for Geraniums, viz. 

| for the best display, twelve best varieties in pots, S10 ; 

for the second best display, $5 ; for the best seediing, $3. 

Tulips— for the best twelve varieties, B10 ; for the second 

best twelve varieties, 85, will be awarded ow Saturday 
25 For the Committee of Flowers. 


next 25th inst 
S. WALKER, Chairman. 





Boston, May 19th, 1839. 
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ANNU ALS IN POTS. 








BRIGHTON MARKET.—Moxpay, May 20, J.L. L. F. WARREN has for sale, at his garden in 
Reported tor the New England Farmer. Brighton, a great variety of Annuals, started in pots and 
At Market, 215 Beef Cattle, 40 Pairs Working Oxen, aa °°? alae 
45 Cows and Calves, 120 Sheep, and 320 Swine. eee eoaepo — 
Prices.— Beef Cattle.—Former prices were not sus Sheet Lead and Lead Pipe. 
tained, and we reduce our quotations to correspond tn ghee — a eperen > ws at 
First quality, $9 00 a $925. Second quality, $5 25a - as May 22. en we a" own 
$8 75. Third quality, $7 50 a $8 00. : a 
Working Oxen.—We noticed the following sales, | FOR SALE. 
viz. $70, $82, $95, S110. F125, F130, and $140 5000 Cabbage Plants in fine order. Apply to DANTEL 
About 60 head were purchased by gentlemen from wn May = Mr Stearns’s, near the colleges at Cambridge. 
Worcester County, at prices varying from 60 to  .. ins Sess —— a5 ; 
each. | w ILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED SELD SOWER 


Cows and Calves. —We quote sales at $35, $35, » $40, | 
$48, $55, $57, and B62. 

Sheep.—A few (sheared) and ordinary were sold at} 
about $2 50 each. A lot notsheared at $4 25. 

Swine —Prices remain without much change from the | 
two last weeks. Lots to peddle 8 1-2 a 9 for suws, 
9 1-210 for barrows. At retail from 9 to 11. 





THE RMOME TR 1c AL. 


Reported for the New England Farmer. 





Range of the Thermometer at the Gardeuof the proprietors Willis’s latest Improved Seed Sower, invented the last sea- 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded | Son; one ol the most perfect machines ever introduced for 
the purpose. In using this machine, the farmer mav be cer 
tain that me seed is putinto the ground, and at the same 
—_——--- _——--— -— --——— — —— time in the best possible manner. There has been a great 


mane 1839 “| A.M. i12, M.|5,P.M.| Wind. difficulty in machines for sowing garden seeds; they are 
sees very apt toc leg up, and the farmer might go over an acre of 


ats: exposure, week ending May 19. 









Monday, 13| 46 | 72 | sy | =O. land and not sow a single seed ; but notso with this; it is so 
1 uesday, 14 54 él \ 60 E. constructed that it cannot possibly clog. In using this sower 
W ednesday, 15) 52 | 73 | 60 | N. the farmer can save one half of his seed, and do the work at 
Thursday, 16; 60 | 72 —- | KE. , less than one quarter the expense of the comnion way of 
Friday, 17 54 | 70 60 | N. W : sowing his seeds, and have it done in a much better manner; 

Saturday, 18 51} 66 61 5. E. it opens the furrow, drops the seed, and covers it over and 
Sunday, 19 | 48 | 73 69 | ». rolis them down. lt will sow almost any kind of Garden 





Seeds; say Ruta Baga, Mangel Wurtzel, Turvips, Carrots, 
Beets, Parsnips, Onions. It is highly recommended by 
a great number of persons who have used it the present 


BRUSSA MULUERRY. 





- mune R 7 r Se ; iv, ™ r . 
A fresh lot of genuine Brussa Mulberry Seed just received | ..g.on. For sale at the N. E. Agricultural Warehouse and 


at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 and 52 North Market Street This species of Mul- 
berry flourishes best in high and even poor lands, and is 
more likely to endure the rigors of our severe winetrs and 
not so subject to the effect of the frost, as trees brought from 
more southern latitudes, or warmer climes. 

The leaves of the Morus alba of Brussa, are said to con- | Seed Store connected with the New England Farmer Office, 
tain a much greater quantity of saccharine matter, than any | a few barrels of Dillingham Potatoes. These are well known 


Seed Store by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
April 3. 


DILLINGHAM POTATOES. 


For sale at the New England Agricultural’ Warehouse and | 


| 


WHOLESALE PRICES CURRE 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 


Asurs he arl, per 100 Ths 





BEAN . white, Foreign 
Domes 
Berr, mess, 
No. | 
prime, . 
Beeswax, white, 
yellow 


Cheese, new milk, 
Bone Manure, 

in casks, 
MeaTHERS, northern, geese 


southern, geese 


| Prax. (American) , 
| Fisu, Cod, Grand Bank, 





| 


other of the white species, and moreover, the leaf is much | as a most excellent eating and very prolific kind. Also, a | 
larger than those of Italy and Spain; it is also a hardy tree, | few Cow Horn Petatoes, a very fine kind; the celebrated | 
susceptible of being raised in climates, where the frosts are | Rohan Potato; Early Whites, and Eastern Potatoes of vari- | 


severe. ous kinds. 

At the annual fair of the American Institute, at New April 17. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
York, in October last, specimens of the leaves of the Brussa 
tree, of different years’ growth, were exhibited, and excited . ' ’ 
universal approbation, and the Instifute awarded a silver FOR SALE, 
medal for the introduction of this invaluable tree, observing The subscriber offers for sale his estate in Harvard, Coun- 
in the report of the committee, ‘that these with eve ry new | ty of Worcester, the well known Bromfield Place; an excel- 
and useful plant, calculated to withstand the rigors of our lent dairy farm, well wooded, the house spacious, fitted for 
climate, are worthy of attention, and those introducing them | two distinct families ; the situation among the most pleasant 
into our country, dese rve to be placed on the catalo; gue of | to be found, especially for a private or high school. Border 
our — ’s benefactors.’ ing a part of the farm is a beautiful sheet of water, contain 





May 22. ing two islands belonging to the farm. Inquire of the sulscri- 
—— : ber at South Natick. J. H. T. BLANCHARD. 
EXHIBITION OF TULIPS AND VIOLAS. April 7. nad 


The third Exhibition of Tete will commence on FRI- ; . 
DAY, the 17th inst., at the Garden of S. Walker, (opposite MORUS MULTICAULIS. 
the re ssidence of Madam Eustis) Roxbury, and continue for A few thousand trees of the genuine Morus Multicaulis; 
a few days. soa few thousand cuttings of the same may be had on im- 
Since the last Exhibition, great improvements have been | mediate epplication to the subsciiher 
made in the arrangements. The bed, the present season, WILLIAM KENRICK, 
will contain upwards of 1000 Flowers, all of them rare and April 24. Nonantum Hill, Newton. 
very beautiful ; among them will be found fourteen varieties 





that cbtained the Queen of England’s Plate, and the London CORN SHELLERS. 
Horticultural Society's Cup Prizes, at Hampton, in May, 
1933. Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse | 





In addition to the Tulips, upwards of 2000 Viola Grandi- | and Seed Store, Nos. 51 and 52 North Market Street, a sup 

flora will be in bloom. | ply of Currier’s Patent Corn Shellers ; a very convenient and 
Tickets may be had at the Bookstores of C. C. Little & | cheap article. A right to using said machines in counties or 
»., W. D. Ticknor, and Gould, Kendall & Lincoln; and | ‘°¥®S ™ay be obtained by applying as above. 





at the Garden Gate. | April 17. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Single admission 25 cts. Season Tickets 50 cts. 
av € { 
_ My 8 8 8&8} ef | DOUBLE DAHLIA ROOTS. 
POR SALE. . ~~ | For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and | 


: | Seed Store, a superb collection of Double Dahlias, consisting 
A very superior Berkshire Boar and Sow, twentytwo/ of all the improved varieties. 

months old, very large of their age. Apply to | Also, Double Carnations of many fine vari: ties. 
May 18. eptf JOSEPH BRE CK & CO. | May 6. JOSEPH BRECK & Co. 


Bay, 
Macxerer, No 1 
Flour, Genesee, cash, 


Beltimore, Howard stre et, 
Richmond canal, 
Alexandria wharf, 

Rye, 

Meat, Indian, in bh} 

Grain: Corn sialieh ern ve lew, 
southern flat, yellow, 
white, : 

tye, northern, 
Bar! ey, . : 
Oats, northera, (prime) 
Hay, hest English, per ton, 
Eastern screwed, 
Hops, Ist quality, 
2d quality, 
Larp, Boston, Ist sort, 
southern, Ist sort, 


Leatuer, Philadelphia city te annage, 


do. euntry do 
Baltimore city tannage, 
do. dry hides, 


New York red, light, 
Boston, do. slaughter, 
Boston dry hides, 

I, IME , best sort, . 
Oi, Sp rm, Spring and Summe r, 
Winter, 

Whale, refined, 
Linseed, American, 
Neat’s Foot, 


Praster Panis, per ton of 2200 hs. 
| Pork, extra clear, 











, 
From 
5 00 5 26 
bushel, 200| 262 
“ 200) 300 
barrel 1600 
oe 1450) 1475 
12 00 | 13 00 
pound 37 40 
us 25 34 
} a 10 12 
bushel | 35 
| « | 4) 
pound | 
, « 37) 46 
9} 12 
quintal) 112) 437 
” 375 
bis irrel 14 50) 1475 
} 750 
s | 7 60 
; « 7 37 
| . | 7 25 
ee. 5 50} 575 
437 450 
F bushe }} 105 | 107 
| 97 
90} 92 
| «“ | 125 
“ 80 KH 
os 60 
18 00 | 20 00 
13 00) 14 00 
|pou nd 161 17 
| ‘ i4 15 
| | 2) 44 
| 12] 13 
= 29 | 30 
| | 25 27 
| « | 26] 
ae 24 | 25 
| |} 23] 26 
23) 2d 
x 21; 23 
c lh 85 | 90 
le gallon 
115} 120 
“ | 5U 60 
“ 
| | 95 | 1 00 
278) 287 


barre] | 26 00 27 00 











‘lear, . ° : : , | 2500 2600 
wad Z “e 2250 2300 
Sereps; Herd’s Grass, . bushel} 250; 275 
Red Top, southern, ; ™ 86 (1 08 
northern ” 1 50 
Canary, : s “ 150 1 60 
He mp, F : BS F se 262 300 
Flax, ‘ . s 175) (LB 
Red Clover , northern, pound 
Southern Clover, none, ae 
| Soap, American, No. 1, * 6} 7 
we No. 2, - ' 5 | 6 
TALiow, tried, se is} 14 
TEAZLES, Pst sort, pr M.j] 300; 350 
Woot, prime, or rr K'leeces, pound 57 62 
Amernean, full | loo 1, was hed, } - 52 655 
do, 3-4ths do. ,; 47 | 50 
do. }-2 do. } = f 42 45 
do i--and¢cgmmon, | “ | 387 | 40 
E_: ( Pulled superfine * | @& | 56 
£2) No.1 “ 1 47 50 
=sS ) No.2, a4 20 | 35 
z ™\ No. 3, «| | 
PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES 
Hams, northern, , ; pound 13 15 
southern and westera, sin 12 14 
Pork, whole hogs, % 10 il 
Pou.try, per lb., 6 
Butter, tub, “ 15! 20 
lump, es 18} 28 
Ecce, . dozen 14) 15 
Potators, C he ‘nango, bushel 70 75 
white, ‘ 50 65 
Arpces, Baldwin barrel 5 00 
Kussets, " | 350,400 
CipeEr, ° “ | 3 00 3 26 
refined, ae 5 00 | 6 00 
——K———— 








PLUM AND PEAR STOCKS. 


A few hundred Pear and Plum Stocks, for sale by 
May 8. SAMUEL POND, Cambric 


leeport," 


oS og 29 ere 
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SELELAR ED 4G 


LETTERS FROM THE EAST. 


BY A LADY OF NEW YORK, 


inved.) 


Turn first to the south. The most striking ob- 


ject which arrests our attention on the left is a prop- 
ylon, tottering as if on the verge of annihilation, 
very similar in appearance to that of the Memnoni- 
um, though vastly more imposing and gigantic.— 
That artificial cavity midway to the top, is 


the interior gallery and staircase leading to the 


summit, as usual in all these edifices. Near the 
lower part of the same are large apartments, prob- 
ably used by the euards and keepers of the gates 


This is one of 


others vou see a short distance 


tripe range of prof vie: the two 
to the south, are 
earthquake. The elevat- 


‘d with 


much less shaken by the 


ed gateways through each are lis enormous 


slabs of highly polished red granite. In front of 


each propylon, and on each side 


are immense colossal 


of the gateway, 


statues in granite and stone, 


from thirty to forty feet in height, though now half 


buried in rubbish. 
vance of all propyle ; and wherever these are found 
wanting, as in this case, we must seek them among 
the ruins of more mod 


Alexandria, in the stadi- 


. ‘ ‘ + ’ ~ 
um of Constantinople, at Byzamium, in the piazzas | 


of Rome, 
account for 


andthe avenues of Paris. It is easy to 


‘these three magnificent entrances, one 
eucceeding the other, at this particular point The | 


avenue which they guarded led from a temple some 


distance away from Karnac, and which must have 
dirs ctly to the 


of the city of temples be 


first and most 
ap 
hind us. The 


been parts ularly holy, 
ancient part 
smaller propylou on our right, and through which 
we entered from th 
from 


avenue of sphinxes, leading 


Luxor, is doubtless a subseque nt erection, 
made to communicate with the more modern part of 


the great temple of Karnac. 





To the west, we see over the wall whi ‘on- 
nects the latter propylon with the western front of 
the temple. The view is only bounded by th 
Lybian mountains some miles distant. We cean| 
just discs rn the Memnoniu n and Medinet abue at 
their base, and a small strip of river which cuts the 


plain, and now sunk deep below its banks. 
On our left is the 
and the most 


Turn now towards the north. 


great propylon par excellenc mag nifi- 


cent one in all 


The tall insulated columns 


it are in the first great court of the 


of the temple behind 
temple, which 
was covered with a root which these columns sup 
ported, the same as in the case of 


Luxor. By far 


the grandest and most perfect feature on this site is 
the great hall of columns, directly in front of us. 
You have contemplated the exterior grandeur of » 


pile, and as we are to pass through it we 





will leave it for the present. Perhaps you do not 
remark one very peculiar, aid to me singularly im- 
pressive feature, about all we have been contem- 
eee Kverything we hay 


mallest shinies to the vast, 


v yel seen, from the 
magnificent, and tru- 
ly astonishing monument before us, the hall of col- 
umns, are but entrances and antechambers to some- 
thing more vast, more magnificent, more holy, and 


more ancient. Where is that something 2 you ask. 


Gone! 


When the vengeance of an offended God 
swept over the devoted land of the heathen centile, 
the proud fane of ‘!heban Ammon was struck down 
to the dust, and lies buried under yonder heap of 


rubbish. 


These proud trappings, the gifts of long 


part ot 


‘| sculptures, 


Noy pt. We s! ill see it to more | 
advantage when we walk through it to the interior | 


lines of Pharaohs, are left standing, as mementos 
to all future times, of the splendor, 
and magnitude of the principal fane, and to point 
eut the spot where it lies entombed. 


engraved on these mighty tombstones which sur- 
round this grave of heathen Egypt. 
the solid walls of tne great Egyptian 
were shaken down to their very foundations, while 


those tall columns were 


and to this day support the superincumbent weight 


of roof? You perceive that the hall of columns, 


by its peculiar construction, was always as light | 
but the interior of the | 


inside as the day without ; 
temple itself was of course, as all others were, per- 
fectly dark, and in which deeds of darkness, and 
all sorts of abominations, were practised, as part of 
creed and daily 
idolators. 
avenging hand of the outraged majesty of 


the religious observance of this 


nation of base 
heaven 
was particularly directed towards this great mother 
| of Egyptian iniquity. She has been laid in the dust, 
while many of her children in 


other places, have 


been passed over, partly in contempt, and partly, 
| abomination so deeply engraven on all their walls. 
{ Let us now take a rapid view of the interior, ere 
the setting sun shall leave it in obscurity. We 
where we entered, and 
front.— 


; Will pass out at the gate 


| walk round to the western and principal 


You perceive that another avenue of sphinxes mark | § 


| the great avenue towardsthe Nile. Every approach | 
| to this temple had a.similar avenue, similarly orna- 
‘mented. ‘This greatest ofall the great propyle of 
| Egypt, measures four hundred feet long, forty feet 
i thick, and proportionably high. 

with its tall masts, ornamented with banners, 


} 


eN- 
nants, and oriflames, its effect must have been an 
imposing on those who approached it from the Nile. 
It is comparatively of modern construction when 
|} compared with the other sacred edifices behind it. 
| Itisin an unfinished state 
[ts ascertained age is now 3000 years. 
| We will cross the first great court, which is three 
hundred feet square, with sinall temples on the side. 


Through a sinaller pe stage is a PEE. over 


, | twenty feet wide and sixty feet high, at one time 


| guarded brazen doors. <A noble entrance truly, 


|to the noblest hall ever built by man! The per- 
| spective of the vast central colonade is seen to bet- 
ter advantage from this entrance, than when we 
shall have passed it; for there the senses are over- 
powered by the forest of gigantic columns on every 
side. [can compare those great 
to no other familiar object 
Of course, 
such immense masses could not be monolithic, but 
huge blocks, 


shot-towers, such as we have at home. 


are coinposed of piled one on the oth- 
er by the aid of some powerful engine, 

But it is time to enter ; for see, the almost hori- 
zontal rays of the setting sun, are producing lights 
and shadows in this mysterious hall, which give a 
much finer effect than the vertical meridian beams 
can possible do. 

(To be continue 1.) 


The Legisl: iture of Pennsylvania invites the con- 
sideration of that of New York to an effort 
nect the canals of the two States, at a point that 
the one State to exchange her coal for 


to con- 


will enable 
the salt and plaster of the other. —Old Connecticut 
will next wish to cut a for the better ex- 
change of her nutmegs and other “ notions,” for the 
“tar, tumeric and turpentine” of North Carolina.— 


canal 


Roston Times. | 


magnificence | 
Its epitaph IS | 


Why is it that | 
Pantheon | 


permitted to stand erect, | 


Hence it was that the | 


Obelisks always were in ad-| Perhaps, with a view to perpetuate the record of | 


When sur mounted 


end not adorned with | 


centre columns | 
than tall light-houses or 


WiINSHIP’S BRIGHTON AL RSERIs, 


AND BOTANIC GARDENS, 


Mass., will be promptly exec ited, 
and forwarded to any part of this or other countries 
April lu. 


Seat Brighton, 


| 

| os ee “ruit and Ornamental Trees, Shru/ s, Creep. 
pee ee ers, Herbaceous, ale Siena Hi: use 
| “2 esa zo Plants, &ce. 

| me Orders addressed to Messrs WiNSIIDP, 
} % 

| 


| PRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, MULBER.- 

RIES &e. 

Vursery of William Kenrick. 

| The Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees for 1839 zs 

/now ready, and will be sent to ali whoapply. It cc Iphises 
& most extensive selection of the superior vy arieties of Pe irs, 


Apples, Plums, Quinces, Gooseberries, Raspberries Car- 
rants, Strawherries, Grape Vines, &c. The siock of Cher- 
ries and of Teaches now ready is particularly large. A'so, 


Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Honeysuckles, Paonies 
; Dahlias and other Herbaceous Flowering Plants ' 
10,000 Cockspur or Newcastle 

10,000 Buckthorns, 

Morus Multicaulis, and other Mulberries; the trees genu- 
ine and fine, at prices fair, and varying with the size, and 
the qrantity which may be desired. 

Fruit and all other trees, when so ordered, will be secure- 
| ly packed for safe transportation to « 
| y execule 


Thorns. 


listant places, and or- 
1, on application to the subscriber. 
WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Newton, near Boston. 





ders promptl 
Nonantum Hill, 
January 30, 1839. 


PEAR, PLUM, GRAPE VINES, &C. 
| 1000 Pear V'rees of the most approved kinds; 
| 1000 Plum Trees, of the most approved kinds and extra 
size—many of them have borne the past season ; 
500 Quince Trees ; 





3000 Isabella and Catawha Grape Vines, from 6 to 15 feet 
high, most of them have borne fruit—Black Hamburgh 
weetwater, Pond’s seedling; 
| 30.000 Giant \sparagus Rots: 
} 5000 Wilmot’s Early Rhubarb or Pie Plant, lately intro- 


l di iced ; 

| Alsoma good assortment of Gooseherries, Roses 

i different kinds 

1 All orders I ft at this office, or with the subscriber at Cam- 

iridge-port, or in Mr Lynch’s baggage wagon hox, at Gould 

& Howe’s, No.8 Faneul Hall, wii meet with immediate 

ultention, SAMUEL POND, 
March ‘ Cambridge- port, Mass. 


© 
™“™ 


i 
| BONE MANURE. 

The subscriber informs his friends and the public, that, 
| after ten years e that ground 
bones form the most powertul stimulant that can be applied 
|} to the earth as a manure, 

He | Keeps Cc mst witty on hand a supply ( f Ground Bone, 
and solicits the patronag re of the agricultural community. 
| P rice at the Mill 35 ce nts pe -r bushel 

ivered at any part of the city at 4 
ch irge for casks or carting. 

Also, ground Oyster Shells. 

Orders left at the Bone Mill, near Tremont road, in Rox- 
bury, at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store, No. 52 North Market Street, or through the Post 
Office will receive prompt attention, 

March 27 NAHUM WARD. 

GR are i INES 
150 Sweet Water Grape “ines. 
200 Isabella ‘ 
150 C atawha, ; “ 
100 Black Hamburg Grape Vines. 

1000 om agus Roots 

100 Early Wilmot Rhubarb Roots. 
see Comshen 


‘perience, he is fully convinced 


; put up in casks and de- 


} cents per bushel, and no 


} 








Arso—Strawherry Plants of the on choice kinds: 
Methven Castle, Bath Scarlet, Hauth< English Wood, 
Monthly, &c. Raspberries, Franconia W hite and Red. 
Gooseberries—Currants Flowering Shrubs and Plants of 
all kinds supplied at short notice, by 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
April 10. 51 and 52 North Market Street. 


Just received at the New England Farmer Office, the 


Second Report on the Agriculture of Massachusetts, b y He ‘n- 
rv Colman, Commissioner for the the Agric “ ral Survey of 
the State. For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


April 10. 51 and 52 North Market St. 
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